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World  sheep  ntmbers  continued  upward  in  195^  for  the  eighth'  consecutive  3''ear„ 
The  total  of  833  million  head  was  1  percent  above  a  year  earlier,  Ik  percent  above 
prewar,  and  18  percent  above  the  19lj.6-50  average,  on  the  basis  of  the  latest 
information  collected  and  analyzed  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service, 

The  greatest  percentage  increases  in  numbers  during  195^  occurred  in  Africa, 
and  smaller  increases  were  registered  for  Asia,  South  i'imcrica,  and  Oceania,  Sheep 
numbers  in  the  U^S^S^R,  increased  slightly  from  October  1953  to  October  195i4« 
There  was  little  change  in  numbers  in  North  America  and  Europe  during  195^ « 

Compared  x^rith  prewar,  sheep  numbers  stand  at  unusually  high  levels  in  Africa, 
South  /imerica,  Asia,  and  Oceania «    However,  numbers  in  Worth  ximerica  arc  36  per- 
cent below  prewar  and  the  total  for  Western  Europe  is  dox-ai  slightly^ 

SHEEP:    Estimated  world  total,  by  continent  or  area^ 

averages  1936-140  and  19li.6-50,  annual  19^k  snd  1955 


Continent 
or  area 


Average 


:  193O-U0 

:  "Thousands'  ' 

:  19U6-50 
/Thousands  • 

1951;  1/ 
Thousands 

;  Thousands 

North  /jnerica 
Europe 

U,S,S»R,  " 

Asia 

South  /imerica 
Africa 

Oceania  ! 

:  59,700 

•  121,000  • 

66,000  : 

•  lii0,7C0  ; 

•  100,900  ' 
:      99,700  : 
:    1/|/|.,000  ! 

lj.2,800  • 
•    10ii,600  : 

67,700  : 
.    137,1|.00  ; 
:    117,500  : 

98,300  : 
136,300  : 

38,800 
^    118,300-  : 

163,100 
125,900 
123,500 
I6i4,900  • 

38,700 
118,300 

:  165,200 
126,600 
;  125,liOO 
:  167,000 

Total 

732,000 

70lj.,6C0 

821^,500 

833^200 

r  Increase~T'/)  or 
:  Decrease  (-) 
:      1955     :  1955 
:  1936-1+0    :  195"C 


Percent 

-36 
-  2 

/18 
/25 
/26 
/16 


Pre cent 


A 
A 
A 

A 


 .  Ak 

2/  Preliminary 

A  summary  of  this  information  wax?  publj.shcd  in  the  May  9,  1955  issue  of 
foreign  Crops  and  Markets . 
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Sheep  numbers  are  not  incrGaiiing  as^fast  as  they  have  been  in  recent  years. 
The  gain  d\iring  19^k  was  only  9  million  head  compared  with  12  million  a  year  _ 
earlier  and  23  million  the  year  before  that.    The  sharp  rise  in  world  wool_prices 
follovTing  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Korea  in  19^0  increased  the  interest  m  sheep 
production  and  brought  about  a  sharp  increase  in  numbers.    The  increases  have 
continued  despite  the  f£.ct  that  world  wool  prices  are  now  materially^  oelow  the 
peaks  reached  in  19^0-^1.    ADparently,  returns  from  wool  production  in  the  im- 
portant producing  areas  continue  favorable  to  producers;  and  a  relatively  strong 
demand  for  lamb  and  mutton  is  also  encouraging  the  expansion. 

The  high  level  of  sheep  numbers  in  Uruguay,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand 
suggests  that  wool  production  is  continuing  to  rise  and  these  countries  will  be 
able  to  maintain  or  increase  their  exports  of  lamb  and  mutton  for  several  years* 
Howevsr,  sheep  numbers  in  the  United  kingdom,  the  world »s  largest  importer  of 
lamb  and  mutton,  are  approaching  prewar  levels.    The  increase  in  numbers  there 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II  has  tended  to  decrease  the  amount  of  lamb  and  mutton 
importode    Apparently  sheep  numbers  continue  to  increase  in  the  Union  of  South 
/ifrica,  but  that  country  has  cx^^orted  little  lamb  and  mutton  in  recent  years. 
During  the  past  year  and  a  half ^  the  U.S.S.-R.  has  become  a  leading  importer  of  lamb 
and  mutton  and  has' obtained  large  supplies  of  ewe  and  wether  carcass  mutton  in 
Uruguay,  Argentina,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand, 

Sheep  numbers  in  the  United  States  continue  at  low  levels.    The  January;-  1, 
1955  inventory-  of  31  million  head,'l!xcept  for  19^0  and  195l,  was  the  lowest  of 
annual  records,  dating  back' to  186?,    Numbers' in  Canada  are  also  at  relatively 
low  levels.    The  December  1,  19^h  number  of  I,l81|,0b0  head  was  less  than  half  the 
prewar  average  of  2,651,000.    In  both  Canada^  and  the  United  States  sheep  pro- 
duction has  faced  increased  competition  irom  cattle  and  dair^^  production  and  some- 
what from  relatively  more  profitable  returns  from  crop  production.    The  high  cost 
of  producing  lambs  and  wool  in  relation  to  returns  has  not  been  favorable  to  the 
maintenance  of  sheep  numbers. 

Sheep  n-umbers  in  Western  Europe  decreased  slightly  during  1955 •  Numbers 
continued  to  increase  in  France,  Ireland,  and  the  United  Kingdom,    They  de- 
creased in  Austria,  Belgim,  Finland,  West  Germany,  Italj)^  Spain,  Yu£osJ^ajvla 
and  Si'jitzerland.    Numbers  were  about  maintained  in  the  Netherlands ,  Greece, 
Norway,  Portugal,  and  Swederio    Western  Europe  has  more  than  twice  as  many  sheep 
as  North  /umerica.    The"  United  Kingdom  is  the  largest  producer,  Spain  is  the 
second  largest,  and  Yugoslavia  is  the  third  largest. 


It  is  believed  that  sheep  numbers  have  continued  to  increase  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  that  the  total  there  is  now  about  up  to  prewar.    Bulgaria  and  Rumania 
are  the  largest  producers  in  the  area.    It  was  reported  that  Bulgaria  had  9 #3 
million  sheep  in  prewar  and  Rumania  had  a  moderately  greater  "total.    Sheep  nimbers 
Eastf-rn  Germany  arc  now  reported  to  be  above  prex-jar. 

Sheep  numbers  continue  to  increase  in  important  producing  countries  in  Asia. 
Hwabors  in  Turkey,  with  the  third  largest  inventory,  are  believed  to  be  consider- 
ably above  prevjar  and' to  have  increased  steadily  in  recent  years.    It  is  estimated 
that  numbers  in  India,  with  the  second  largest  sheep  total  in  Asia,  have  been 
maintained  or  increased  slightly  during  the  past  several  years.    Apparently  mml^'trS 
arc  also  at  high  levels  in  Iran  and  Iraq.    Numbers  in  China  are  reported  to  be 
considerably  above  prewar  and  more  than  double  the  low  level  of  1^1^6-50,  on  the 
basis  of  reports  from  the  Communist  press  and  radio. 
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During  the  pest  fci:  years  there  have  been  sharp  increases  in  numbers  of 
sheep  in  Uruguay,  one  of  the  leading  sheep  producers  in  South  America ^  and 
numbers  in  Argentina ,  Brazil,,  and  Peru  have  been  maintained  or  increased  slightly. 

The  estimated  number  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  in  August  1953  was  almost 
36  million  head  and  it  is  belicvcd  'that  "there  has"  been  an  increase  there  since 
that  time,  despite  the  recent  serious  drought. 

Sheep  numbers  in  the  leading  producer  of  the  world,  Australia,  apparently 
have  established  a  new  all-time  high.    Most  indications  -noint  to  an  increase  in 
sheep  numbers  in  New  Zealand  and  the  number  on  farms  this  April  was  estimated  to 
be  greater  than  the  3B^illion  head  on  hand  in  April  19^h. 

Sheep  numbers  in  Australia  reached  a  low  point  in  their  present  cycle  during 
19hl  when  the  number  on  farms  March  31  was  estimated  at  95.;7  million  head.  Since 
that  time  numbers  have  continued  to  increase  each  year  until  the  inventory  on 
March  31,  195^  totaled  126,9  million*    Grazing  conditions  on  April  1,  in  most 
areas  of  Australia,  were  considerably  better  than  average „    Heavy  rains  were 
received  over  much  of  Queonsl-^.nd,  New  South  ¥-les  and  Victoria.    Grazing  conditions 
in  the  Northern  Territory  and  in  the  remaining  states  were  at  least  average » 
For  the  country  as  a  whole,  prospects  looked  good  for  a  favorable  winter  grazing 
season. 

Sheep  production  in  New  Zealand  is  expanding  at  a  much  faster  rate  than  that 
of  other  classes  of  livestoclc«    The  grazing  industr^^  is  expanding  in  two  directions. 
One  form  of  growth  is  the  bringing  into  production  of  new  lands.    The  other  is 
increasing  the  productivity  of  land  now  being  used  through  the  use  of  fertilizer, 
drainage,  resoeding,  planting  of  new  strains  of  grasses  and  legumes  and  better 
grazing  practices  and  raamgemcnt.    There  has  been  a  phenomenal  groi-jth  in  aerial 
top  dressing  of  pastures  over  the  past  five  years.    During  19Sh  over  203,000  tons 
of  inorganic  fertilizers  were  spread  on  1,929,000  acres  of  land  by  aircraft  and 
the  tonnage  thus  applied  accounted  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  all  fertilizer 
produced. 

The  number  of 'breeding  owes  on  hand  in  Ncxa^  Zealand^  June  30,  19^^^  was 
estimated  to  be  2li,8  million  compared  with  2ij.,2  million  a  year  earlier.  The 
productivity  of  sheep  is  unusually  large  because  of  the  large  number  of  lambs 
raised  per  breeding  ewe,  'The  number  of  lambs  docked  in  the  current  season  is 
estimated  at  23«7  million,  a  slight  increase  over  the  23.6  million  docked  in 
1S^3-^h,    The  estimated  lambing  percentage  (lambs  docked  as  a  percentage  of 
breeding  ewes  on  hand)  this  season  x-jas  93,7  or  several  percent  below  a  year 
earlier.    During  the  past  5  years  the  number  of  lambs  saved  has  increased  by  5 
million  head.  

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularlj?'  scheduled  reports  on  trorld  agricultural 
production  approved  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Committee  on  Foreign 
Crops  and  Livestock  Statistics.    It  is  based  in  part  upon  reports  of  Agricultural 
Attaches  and  other  U.S^  ror)resentatives  abroad. 


